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CULTURAL INTERCHANGE THROUGH FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
C. O. Arndt 


One of the basic differences between human beings and other 
forms of animal life is the faculty of the former to think reflectively 
and to transmit their thought processes to their fellow men through 
language. Uniquely, language serves as a means both of recording 
and transmitting the cultural heritage from generation to generation, 
the words and forms of speech serving as more flexible carriers of 
thought than art in its various manifestations, important as they are. 

To gain direct access to the thought world of a people no medium 
is comparable in effectiveness to language. The veracity of the point 
just made, it would appear, needs not to be laborered. More appro- 
priate it is to raise the question why so many people in the United 
States today yet largely assume that foreign language study is rela- 
tively unimportant as compared to the other subjects of the school 
curriculum. They are content to have other people learn English if 
they would speak with them. 

The articles which follow are centered about the theme Foreign 
Language Teachers as Interpreters of Civilization and Culture.* They 
serve to illustrate why competency in the use of a foreign language 
is an essential achievement for a large percentage of our youth which 
attends high schools and certainly colleges. The contention is made 
also that particularly the teachers of foreign languages need to be 
competent to interpret not only the various forms of literature such 
as novels, drama, and poetry, but need to be thoroughly conversant 
as well with the ever evolving forms of a civilization and culture as 
they are externalized through governments, newspapers, journals, 
foreign policies. How otherwise will they be able to act as interpre- 
ters of civilization and culture? 

_ C. 0. Arndt is Chairman, Department Foreign Language and Interna- 
tional Relations Education of the School of Education at New York University. 


*'heme of the 21st Annual Conference of the Department of Foreign 
Languages and International Relations, New York University. It was held on 
November 9, 1957, 
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INTERPRETING THE CIVILIZATION AND CULTURE OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN ECUADOR 


Emilio L. Guerra 


I have been asked to speak to you today about my experiences as 
a visiting Professor of Education in Ecuador in the International 
Educational Exchange Program conducted by the Department of 
State under Public Law 402 of the 80th Congress, known as the 
Smith-Mundt Act. 

The International Educational Exchange Program conducted by 
the Department of State provides opportunities for citizens of the 
United States to visit other countries and citizens of other countries 
to visit the United States for educational purposes. The general ob- 
jective of the Program is to promote a better understanding between 
the people of the United States and the people of other countries. 

Persons invited to participate in this vital Program are generally 
expected to have attained recognized standing as mature scholars in 
their respective fields and to have had some college or university 
teaching experience in the United States or abroad in the subjects 
in which they wish to teach or lecture. Ability to lecture in the lan- 
guage of the host country is very often a condition of eligibility. The 
American teacher trained in the use of foreign languages is uniquely 
qualified to meet this condition of eligibility, not only because he 
is able to use the language of the host country as a tool of com- 
munication, but also because he usually has a good knowledge of 
the history, literature and civilization of the host country. This 
enables him, when speaking to citizens of the host country, to make 
allusions and draw comparisons which a person unacquainted with 
the culture of the host country would be unable to do. 

A basic goal of American foreign policy ever since World War 
II has been to seek a peaceful way of settling international differ- 
ences through treaties, agreements between countries, international 
conferences and other diplomatic arrangements. But such arrange- 
ments can only be lasting insofar as they are buttressed by people 
—to—people trust, confidence, and understanding. This is especially 
true today when public opinion exerts a powerful influence on the 
foreign policies of free nations. The better people understand each 
other’s way of life, civilization and culture, the better are their 
chances for making wise decisions in the conduct of international 
affairs. The bridging of these cultural differences has not kept pace 
with the speed of modern transportation and communication or with 
the growing store of technical knowledge available for the material 
advancement of mankind. It is urgent, therefore, that the free peoples 
of the world be given every opportunity to discover these unifying 
factors which are so vital to our international relations. The Inter- 
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national Educational Exchange Program of the Department of State 
is providing a powerful medium for reaching this long-term but 
compelling objective. 

Perhaps it would be apropos at this point to mention some perti- 
nent facts about Ecuador where I served as visiting Professor. Ecua- 
dor is one of the smaller republics of South America located on the 
Pacific coast. Its population of approximately three million persons 
is composed largely of the descendants of the proud Inca Indians. 
The present government of Ecuador appears to be a rather stable 
one, led by a president who is known as a conservative. In the past 
history of Ecuador there have been but few stable governments. Only 
three presidents in the entire history of Ecuador have been able 
to finish their terms of office. 

The standard of living in Ecuador is somewhat low but is rising 
with increasing industrialization. Ecuadoreans are very much attached 
to the social amenities and to titles such as “doctor,” “licenciado” 
and “ingeniero.” The authority of the father is paramount in the 
Ecuadorean family. Approximately fifty percent of the people are 
illiterate. Education reaches only half the people. 

My assignment in Ecuador was to serve as visiting Professor 
of Education at the Universidad de Guayaquil in Guayaquil and at 
the Universidad Central in Quito, the capital of Ecuador. In each 
University I lectured before two groups of approximately two hun- 
dred teachers and administrators on all levels of instruction. I found 
Ecuadorean teachers to be a sincere, hardworking and dedicated lot 
who were accustomed to working under severe handicaps which would 
normally drive from the profession many of their modern North 
American counterparts. School and university plants are very poor 
for the most part. They have inadequate seating arrangements, little 
or no blackboard space and deficient lighting. Even some relatively 
new university buildings are very poorly equipped by our standards. 
Library facilities are non-existent or grossly inadequate with no 
catalogue system. Education is largely academic and theoretical with 
no. laboratory facilities as we know them and no audio-visual aids. 
Guidance practices in the schools are unknown. It is necessary for 
university lecturers to provide their students with mimeographed 
copies of their lecturers since university students are, for the most 
. part, unaccustomed to taking adequate notes at lectures. This is 
even true in the case of experienced teachers and school administra- 
tors enrolled in advanced courses in education. 

Members of university faculties, including deans and presidents, 
serve on a part-time basis only, devoting the major portion of their 
time to other professions. The same is true of most high school 
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teachers. The average pay of a university professor is the equivalent 
of about fifty-four American dollars per month. Primary school 
teachers receive the equivalent of thirty-six to seventy-two dollars 
per month. High school teachers may receive from forty-eight to one 
hundred and eight dollars per month. 

Ecuadoreans are often unable to keep politics out of education. 
When a change in the national government occurs, it seems to be the 
practice for many university professors and high school principals 
to tender their resignations. Many of these resignations are accepted 
and supporters of the victorious political party are placed in the va- 
cancies. It thus becomes difficult for educational institutions to do 
long-range planning and to carry on their educational programs 
without interruption, since they must be sensitive to political expe- 
dients. University presidents and deans are elected by the students 
and faculties. Hence they must be very sensitive to the demands of 
students and professors if they wish to remain in office. Students 
often go out on strike for weeks and months for political reasons that 
have nothing to do with their studies. 

An interesting phase of my assignment was that of giving public 
lectures before non-university groups on such topics as: “The home, 
the school and the community in the United States.” During these 
lectures I tried to bring about a sympathetic understanding of our 
own American culture in terms that the audiences could understand. 
Often this proved to be quite a task to accomplish in places where 
adverse propaganda had encouraged anti-American bias. In the ques- 
tion and answer periods that I conducted at the end of each lecture, 
the question most often asked was: “What about racial discrimina- 
tion in the United States ?”’ 

In addition to my university and public lectures, I prepared and 
delivered radio addresses; served as consultant to the Ministry of 
Education; conducted round table discussions; wrote articles in 
Spanish for several leading newspapers; presented book shelves to 
university libraries; participated in various kinds of educational, 
social and public functions ; contributed to the programs of the United 
States Information Agency and several bi-national centers. 

In conclusion, I found my assignment in Ecuador to be a most 
stimulating and challenging experience. I have a great deal of admir- 
ation for our fellow teachers in Ecuador who, in spite of obstacles 
that to many of us would prove insurmountable, continue to work 
for the betterment of their people. Such unselfish dedication is am 
inspiration to us teachers of “the great country of the North.” 


Emilio L. Guerra is Supervisor of Programs for Non-English Speaking 
Students for the High Schools of New York City. For many years he has 
taught advanced courses in Spanish at New York University. 
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INTERPRETING ISRAEL TO UNITED STATES TEACHERS THROUGH 
DIRECT EXPERIENCE IN ISRAEL 


Abraham I. Katsh 


In the summer of 1949 the writer initiated the first American 
academic workshop in Israel. The program was designed to take 
American students, teachers, social workers and community leaders 
for a study of Israel and Israeli life from the confinés of an American 
classroom right into its natural setting 6,000 miles away. Participants 
from nearly every State in the Union crossed two oceans and a con- 
tinent to come to this young democracy in the Middle East. They 
planned to study the country—not from maps, but from the hills of 
Judea and Gallilee and the waste lands of the Negev—not from 
books and papers, but from direct contact with the people themselves. 
There is a recapitulation of American history in the process of mould- 
ing the new State. Thus, the teacher of American history, the student 
of Bible, the sociologist and the archeologist find Israel a unique 
laboratory for their investigations. It is no exaggeration to say that 
Israel today is the most dynamic social and educational experiment 
in the world. Here one sees a miniature United Nations in action, 
with peoples from 65 different lands and cultures being moulded 
through the medium of the tongue of the prophets into a cohesive 
national group. 

In 1952 a second more advanced seminar on the Land of the 
Bible was initiated by the New York University Department of He- 
brew Culture and Education in conjunction with the National Asso- 
ciation of Professors of Hebrew and the Department of Education 
and Culture of the Jewish Agency. This workshop is designed pri- 
marily for Christian professors of Hebrew who are interested in 
Israel archeology and Biblical studies. - 

The programs of the two Workshops vary considerably. Some of 
the problems studied in both workshops were: What is the common 
ground for cultural co-existence of so many different elements in the 
Israeli population? How does Israel integrate politically the various 
groups from different backgrounds and cultures? How are minorities 
treated by a people which has itself been a minority for the last 2,000 
years? How does the study of Archeology help in an understanding 
of the Bible? How was modern Hebrew developed, and how has it 
become the daily vernacular of the man in the street? 

The annual Workshops do more than merely provide a conducted 
tour through Israel, though the field trips throughout the country 
are a salient feature of the program. Each Workshop week is divided 
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into three days of study and two days of field trips with the remain- 
ing two days for individual work and exploration, or for just rest and 
relaxation. 

The instruction days begin with an hour of Modern Hebrew and 
continue with two seminars and lectures covering all major phases 
of life in Israel—political, social, economic, cultural and religious. 
Israel’s relations with the rest of the world, with the Arab countries 
and with her own Arab citizens are considered. The lectures and 
seminars are supplemented by excursions into all parts of the State. 
These trips provide the participant with an opportunity to familiar- 
ize himself with the industrial development and expansion of the 
country, as well as with the sites of archeological and historical inter- 
est. After a tour and study of a cooperative or communal settlement, 
time is allowed for discussion with settlers of various phases of their 
community life. In addition, the students are expected to collect data 
for the final report, required of them to qualify for credit. The Work- 
shop members also visit Israeli institutions of higher learning ; specif- 
ically the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, the Technion (engineer- 
ing college) in Haifa, and the Weitzman Institute in Rehovot. 

The opening session of the Workshop is usually addressed by 
notel governmental, educational and literary figures, among them the 
Minister of Education, the Minister of Labor, the Director General 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the president of the Pen Cluh, and 
others. The nature of the Workshop may be illustrated by several of 
the subjects discussed, as well as by typical trips. Education, of 
course, plays a most prominent role. This question was discussed 
by Dr. N. Avidor, the Director General of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, who presented a detailed description of the ramified educational 
program in operation in present day Israel. He described the tremen- 
dous influx of immigrants and dealt with the various problems in- 
volved in providing educational opportunity for an ever increasing 
number of children. He explained how the ancient biblical language 
was revived and adopted for the manifold experiences of modern lite, 
as well as how it has become the golden thread which prevents the 
separate parts of modern Israeli society from falling asunder under 
the weight of their divergencies. 

The problems of the Arab minority were explained by an Arab 
expert of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In the Knesset, the speaker 
of the House Mr. Joseph Sprinzak and the Clerk, Mr. Moshe Rosettl 
presented the various viewpoints of the different parties in Israel in 
a project in which the students of the Workshop were organized into 
the parties represented in the Knesset. 

The extended field trips in Israel outside the base area gave the 
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groups a genuine view of the land from the Lebanon border with 
its highlands to the Negev and Sodom on the Dead Sea. Several 
members of the Workshop arranged for a trip by air to Elat, Israel’s 
Red Sea port and reputed site of King Solomon’s copper mines. The 
principal geographic features of each of the divisions of this small 
country were studied in the course of the many field trips—the Hulah 
region and the Jordan Valley, including the Sea of Gallilee, the 
Plain of Esdraelon, Mt. Carmel ridge, the Coastal Plain, and the: 
lower areas. While visiting archeological sites the participants visited 
with the archeologists in charge of the widely publicized excavations 
in Caesarea, Beit Shearim and Hazor. 

Since immigration has loomed forth as a most vital problem in 
the new State, members of the Workshop visited Maabarot (transi- 
tion camps) and other immigration centers. Thus, they learned 
through first hand experience the difficulties encountered in process- 
ing and absorbing large numbers of immigrants from oriental coun- 
tries. A visit to a Maabara demonstrated to the Workshopper 
what the government is doing for the physical, economic and social 
integration of immigrants from backward countries who have been 
precipitated from the “Stone Age” civilization of their native lands 
into. that of a modern society. This visit highlighted the complex 
problems of health, education, housing, and the like, which must be 
solved through the training of newcomers for life in the new state. 

Diversity of social and economic experimentation in the State of 
Israel is reflected in the numerous types of settlements existing in the 
country. Students observed the life in the Kibbutzim and Kvutzot (col- 
lective or cooperative settlements) ; the Moshav Shitufim (a modern 
variant of a co-operative where the stress is less upon collective liv- 
ing); the Moshav Ovdim (workers’ non-collective settlements, in- 
habited by individual farmers tilling their own soil), and the 
Moshava (a type of village which is very similar to our Own). In the 
course of these field trips the group became aware of the amazing 
variety of landscape in this unique country. They saw vast areas in 
the process of reclamation for agricultural porposes; they visited the 
cities, including Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Haifa, Tiberus, Nazareth, 
Safed, which were being built and extended to meet the needs of the 
rapidly growing population. 

In addition to the more formal classroom activities, meetings with 
faculty members and planned field trips, the group also enjoyed many 
informal recreational programs. Wherever they went they found 
themselves representing the American people and interpreting our 
country to the Israelis, many of whom evinced a deep and lively inter- 
ést in us. There is no adequate means of gauging the influence of 
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these personal contacts, but there is little doubt that they were con- 
ducive towards bringing the peoples of America and Israel closer. 

At a concert in Jerusalem, groups of school children who had re- 
cently arrived in Israel gave us an impressive sample of the more than 
70 national cultures from which exiles have been gathered into the 
new nation. They presented a program which included Hindu ragas, 
South American tangos, African drums, and Arabic songs and dances 
performed by young Yemenites. Equally memorable were meetings 
with leading Israeli figures. During an evening in Talpiyot, near the 
Jerusalem-Jordan border, the world-famed Bible scholar, Dr. Joseph 
Klausner, in his book-lined home, told us in German that his more 
than 82 years of life and study had taught him that “alle Menschen 
sind gleich’? (all men are equal). In Judaism and Christianity, he 
sees two trees emanating from the same root of ethical monotheism, 
as taught by the Hebrew prophets. Moreover, he believes that Israel 
must become the place for the interpretation and extension of the 
prophetic teachings. 

The faith in a better world was echoed by David Ben-Gurion, 
Israel’s white haired, fiery Prime Minister, who has so often been 
likened to David of old. “I believe deeply in the Messianic idea,” he 
told our group during a serious hour in his office where we were 
served Turkish coffee and mitz (Israel’s popular orange drink). “The 
Messianic time is in the future, not in the past.’’ He continued: “The 
Jewish idea of the Messiah is the ideal of humanity, love and justice 
among all peoples.”” Hammering away at the madness of war and at 
Israel’s desire to wage peace in the Middle East, the Prime Minister 
stressed intellectual activity and the promulgation of new social 
ideals as a paramount purpose of Israel, and as an important com- 
modity for future export to the world. 

Before leaving Israel the group was invited to a function at the 
office of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. Mrs. Golda Meir answered 
many questions posed by the students in a round table discussion 
devoted to the foreign policy of Israel and its relation to the Middle 
East. 

The New York University summer workshop in Israel seems to 
have caught the imagination of the people of Israel. News generally 
travels fast in Israel and in this case it traveled even faster because 
of the splendid publicity coverage the workshop received in the Is- 
raeli press. From the day of our arrival until the end of August our 
group was given favorable comment in all media of communication. 
It was a high ranking feature in the country’s most important pic 
ture magazine. It was first page news in the leading Hebrew language 
dailies of the country, as well as in the Jerusalem Post, the only 
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newspaper published in English. Several members of the workshop 
and the staff were interviewed by leading Israeli papers and their 
statements were prominently displayed. Members of the faculty were 
asked to address meetings of important organizations, to speak about 
various phases of life in the United States. A group of students, to- 
gether with the faculty, broadcast over the radio. 

The course included seventy-eight hours of actual class lectures, 
twelve full days of tours, service on committees, reports on weekly 
symposia and excursions and the writing of a formal paper. Yet this 
hardly tells the story of the educational results of the Workshop. 
“The final test of the effectiveness of this course,” wrote one of the 
participants, “is not the abundance of notes a student has taken or 
the report he has written or even the number of hours he has spent 
in scheduled activities, but rather the use that he will make of the 
experiences to which he has been exposed.” 

Since the return of the group to America, the Workshoppers 
have reported their rich experience to schools, churches, synagogues, 
as well as social or professional organizations. It was felt by the gov- 
ernment of Israel, the Ministry of Education, and the American 
Ambassador that this course is not only an historic educational exper- 
iment, but an achievement of major significance. The students on 
their part, in evaluating their experience, unanimously agreed that 


the Workshop is far more than a sight-seeing trip—it is a valuable 
low-cost project in dynamic education. 


Professor Abraham I. Katsh is Chairman of the Department of Hebrew 
Culture and Education and Director of New York University Israel Summer 
Workshop. 


THE CIVILIZATION AND CULTURAL EMPHASIS IN ITALIAN 
STUDIES AT THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, N.Y.U. 


Joseph Tusiani 


The very fact that we meet here today proves, in its most effective 
interpretation, the truth of the old adage—Viribus Unitis; and it is 
good that a Latin saying be taken as an ideal, inspiring motto by 
teachers of languages in whose roots throbs the still living lymph of 
Rome. To remain isolated in an era of violent dynamism and fusion 
means to be marooned on the fantastic island of Robinson Crusoe: 
this we cannot afford or we perish. 

In the teaching of the Romance languages each department has 
its own private difficulties to face and solve. Teachers of Italian have 
theirs. I shall mention but one, the most important and often the 
most disheartening. 

Most of our students being of Italian descent, they come to class 
with the unavoidable burden of linguistic prejudices, the bittersweet 
fruit of their parents’ dialects. What attitude should teachers take? 
Should they consider any such contact with Italian a spurious or 
rather an advantageous one? I am quite aware of the conflicting opin- 
ions of Italian scholars; I would, therefore, of these two evils, choose 
the lesser, convinced that no written theory will ever be so powerful 
as to erase or crush the stubborn vitality of the dialects and their 
literatures. While the fortunate or unfortunate triple division of 
North, Centre, and South exists with its logical triplicity of language, 
accent and folklore, we can but accept things as they are. To go 
back now to our problem, the teacher of Italian in this country must 
uproot immediately from the mind of the student the fatal heaviness 
of a complex of inferiority by making him feel closer to Italian through 
his home dialect. To accomplish this, the teacher must be learned, 
not clever, well versed in philology, not deft in jokes. It is easy to 
guess that “so” (I know) is what is left of “sapio,” corresponding 
to the extant southern “saccio”; and easier still to remark that a 
similar process can be evidenced in the variation of “faccio-fo.” But 
to tell a student, who happens to know or hear at home a dialect of 
Friuli, that Friuli is Forum Julii, one must cross the boundaries of 
guessing and tread on learned ground. Dante’s De Vulgari Eloquenti 
should teach those who teach. In quest of a dialect which could be 
“Gllustre,” “aulico,” “curiale’ and “cardinale,” he evaluated all of 
the peninsular vernaculars in their proper light, showing, together 
with their ugliness, their beauty and power. When the student realizes 
that his teacher knows a bit of his dialect and can even make him 
feel fortunate for possessing already the basis on which to build the 
edifice of the Tuscan language, he himself will be spurred to compare 
word with word, sound with sound, meaning with meaning. “But 
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how can we accomplish that?” some of our young teachers or teach- 
ers-to-be will ask. The answer is simple: by doing what Dante did. 
He did not know all dialects but he possessed that creative curiosity 
for words and sounds without which a language teacher is dead. Such 
death we must avoid if we expect our students to be interpreters of 
a civilization more than a language, of a cultural heritage more than 
a rigid application of rules and paradigms. Let us now examine in 
detail our major problem. ws 

Assuming that a breath of poetry will not displease our teachers’ 
ears, I maintain that, as there are two cities in one—that which the 
eye sees (streets and buildings) and that which is up to the mind to 
guess (home, hearth, problems, happiness or tragedy in each inhabi- 
tant)—so there are two languages in one—the language of the body 
and that of the spirit. 

The language of the body is the means to express all the various 
necessities of practical life. Food, travel, clothing, and things of this 
kind, fall, consequently, under this category. The language of the 
spirit, on the other hand, is the means to convey the manifold needs 
of the soul. Poetry, philosophy, art, and things correlated, belong 
to this second category. Sentences such as “Quanto costa?,” “Dove 
si trova la Via Nazionale?,” “(Cameriere, mi porti il conto, per favore,” 
have very little in common with these others : “Ed el sen gi come venne 
veloce,” “per le sorrise parolette brevi” and “a egregie cose il forte 
animo accendono.” In both instances the source is identical—the Ital- 
ian dictionary—but one immediately breathes beauty for the level 
teached is different, new, brilliant and resonant. 

Now this is the question: “Shall we teach the language of the 
body or that of the spirit?” I can foretell your intelligent answer: 
“A twig presupposing a trunk, one cannot get to the beauty of the 
second language without the basic aid of the first.” Let us then pro- 
ceed in logic and ask ourselves another question: “To learn the lan- 
guage of the body, that is, that amount of indispensable phrases 
which enables one to be understood, do our students really need us?” 
I wish that were the case; but our illusion is quickly crushed and 
crumpled by the disenchanting reality of linguaphone devices, tourist 
guides, travel manuals, self-pronouncing dictionaries, et similia. It is 
then necessary that the language have a moral purpose and tend to 
a goal of spiritual values; or else the teacher will only be a somewhat 
more expensive record machine and not an educator. Education is 
. the fruit of instruction, and instruction, according to its wonderful 
Latin etymon “in-struere” means “to build within.” 

Thus we come to the core of our problem: Civilization and cul- 
tural emphasis. 


Fiolits Burtt 
T@ BE TAKEN FROM THIS ROOM 
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It is perhaps hard to define in a few precise words the true sig- 
nificance of “civilization.” Words, as such, being of static nature, 
anything vital and dynamic cannot be fully comprehended in their 
code. That is why algebra can always be defined, but not poetry 
nor music nor art. In the case of the word “civilization,” however, 
the meaning of “civitas” as the antonym of “pagus” should be of 
avail. The “pagus,” from which stems our adjective “pagan,” was 
the backward village not yet worthy of exchanging views with the 
“civitas,” for in any exchange, one must give as well as receive. The 
inhabitants of the “pagus”’ had nothing to give to those of the “civi- 
tas”; to cite a half couplet by Alexander Pope (‘Worth makes the 
man, and want of it, the fellow’), they had no worth, they were, 
therefore, fellows, not citizens. Civilization is then the intercourse 
of “civitas” with “civitas,” of country with country, of literature with 
literature, of achievement with achievement, of inspiration with in- 
spiration. 

Before venturing into the mazes of Italian civilization, we must 
see to it that our Ariadne thread of safety is neither too short nor 
too thin. How can we do that? Simply by never leaving our students 
alone in the labyrinth. There are many profound reasons why Virgil 
was chosen as Dante’s rescuer and guide from the “selva oscura” on 
to the summit of Purgatorio. We shall not enumerate them; we 
shall only say that Virgil fulfilled his delicate, difficult mission of 
“duca, signore e maestro.”” Now, especially in the study of a country’s 
civilization, the same fulfillment is expected of us, of all teachers. 
Why “especially” in such study? 

At the risk of sounding too elementary, I shall at this point illus- 
trate through an example, rather through a simile, what in the light 
of civilization is the passage from undergraduate to graduate studies. 
A person who has never been out of his room deems that room 
the most beautiful in the world; then, one day, he goes out and sees 
other rooms, other types of interior decoration, and feels the imper- 
ative need of discarding or treasuring, of buying or selling: in other 
words, if he wants to live in man’s world, no more in his room, he 
must evaluate himself and others to achieve a harmonious role in 
society. Our students of Italian must, from their undergraduate ef- 
forts aiming at the interior decoration of a room—the culture of 
Italy—, come to face the world, to see, that is, what Italy stands 
for in the exchange of views with other lands and other peoples. 
No more what Italy is, but what Italy means in the world—that 1s 
the question to which our graduate students should try to give 4 
competent answer. The level becomes, consequently, one of compara- 
tive research. 
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The undergraduate student has learned that Machiavelli wrote, 
among other works, the Prince, and has perhaps read chapters of 
it. Should that be enough? Cultural emphasis starts here. The grad- 
uate student, who is closer to the threshold of teaching if he has not 
crossed it already, should know more in order to give more tomor- 
row. He should broaden his cultural horizons by delving into the 
vastness of Machiavelli literature: Traiano Boccalini’s Ragguagli di 
Parnaso with that wonderful piece of satire which shows the Floren- 
tine Secretary trying to adjust canine teeth into jaws of sheep; 
Roger Ascham’s Schoolmaster in which the Elizabethan fiery author 
denounces all Italians because of Machiavelli and dooms to hell all 
Englishmen imbued with Italian culture (“Inglese italianato e’ dia- 
bolo incarnato”) ; the origin of the term “machiavellism’’ and the 
fluctuation of its meaning through the centuries: all this, and more, 
must captivate the attention of the graduate student. 

Similarly, the other aspects of the Renaissance will live of a life 
that goes beyond the literary or artistic achievement, only if pre- 
sented in an all-embracing evaluation. It was yesterday’s lesson the 
mention of the Petrarchism in Italy; it shall be today’s research to 
see its development abroad, let us say in England, with Wyatt and 
Surrey and Shakespeare and Milton. Thus the towering figure of 
Michelangelo can be approached and studied through the opinion of 
others than Italians, let us say through Longfellow’s posthumous play 
Michael Angelo, in which painters and sculptors and poets and popes 
and courtesans are brilliantly and inspiringly portrayed. 

The Romantic movement must, when time comes, be dealt with 
by going back to its sources, for little would Foscolo’s J Sepolcri 
mean to the non-Italian world if uprooted by stolid nationalism or un- 
forgiven ignorance from Sir Thomas Browne’s Urn Burial and Thom- 
as Gray’s Elegy. Nor would we understand the meaning_of the “Ces- 
arottismo” without such cultural emphasis on the subject. And how 
explain a Renzo and a Lucia as the heroes of Manzoni’s novel with- 
out such poems in Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads as “We Are Seven” 
and “The Idiot Boy,” that is, apart of the spirit that made poetry 
of people other than counts and princes? A little pebble cast into the 
ocean, the waves, as you know, spread in circular spree. If we men- 
tion Monti’s “Sermone sulla Mitologia,’ we must tell our students 
who Ossian, or the Macpherson hoax, was. Berchet’s Lettera Semi- 
Seria will plunge us into the French theories of Madame De Stiael, 
and others. Thus can we understand how, gradually, Italian Roman- 
ticism becomes Italian Risorgimento, and even this must be seen in 
a higher scope and a more profound contribution, or we shall never 
know that Byron’s Canto Four of his Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 
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and Swinburne’s Songs Before Sunrise, a book which Mazzini in- 
spired and almost ordered, are ours to use and treasure. 

What of the geography of Italy? A little learning being a danger- 
ous thing, even geography is no longer the study of the map, witha 
list, to memorize, of regions and rivers, of lakes and valleys, of 
Alps and Apennines. It is, instead, the understanding of what trans- 
forms the map of Italy into living apotheosis of beauty. Would Rome 
and Florence and Ferrara be visited had they lost all remnants of 
what was an empire, a cradle of arts, a perfection of epic grandeur? 


The geography of Italy is then to be studied through what it inspired 


through the centuries—the classical tours of poets and artists who 
could see more than ruins, and the delirious descriptions of those 
who, unable to admire de visu, changed through their creative inter- 
pretation, a mute geographical detail into universal emotion. To say 
that Switzerland and Italy are divided by the Alps is an elementary 
thing; but to associate this with an image, or a symbol, is culture. 
Take then a short lyric by Emily Dickinson, and you will see what 
geography can become. 


Our lives are Swiss,— 

So still, so cool, 

Till, some odd afternoon, 

The Alps neglect their curtains, 
And we look farther on. 


Italy stands the other side, 
While, ike a guard between, 
The solemn Alps, 

The siren Albps, 

Forever intervene. 


The detail has become a feeling and is never to be forgotten. 

This speaker has had the amusing experience of detecting, on the 
faces of most of his students, a twitch of shock whenever stating 
how illogical it is to affirm a priori that Italian is the most musical 
of languages. This is what they had always heard, not realizing the 
absurdity of a comparison between one language known and many 
unknown. I had then to illustrate the different nature of monosyl- 
labic and plurisyllabic languages through examples from various 
sources to reach, and convince them by, the conclusion that it was, 
obviously, the Latin mellowness of the Italian word, made as of echoes 
and overtones beyond its accent, that fascinated poets such as Mil- 
ton, Shelley, the Rossettis and Longfellow, spurring them to attempt 
exercises in a language not their own. 
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History, art, and music should be treated, too, in the same com- 
prehensive atmosphere. The events of man’s spirit are always linked 
with one another, for music, art, history, literature are one, though 
many be the scores, the statues, the wars, the languages. Dates are 
easily erased from the mind if not associated with the life of an 
entire period. Should we expect our students to remember the year 
in which the Treaty of Campoformio was signed if we ourselves for- 
got to weigh its effects in Ugo Foscolo’s Ultime Lettere di Iacopo 
Ortis? And would Canova be what he is, and mean what he means, 
if we failed to examine his art in the light of Napoleon’s era and of 
Lord Elgin’s marbles which later inspired Keats? And would Verdi’s 
music be what it is to the Italian Risorgimento, if uprooted from 
its sources of patriotic impetus? 

These are only a few examples of what can and must be done 
in our graduate studies. Imperative is, therefore, a larger scope, a 
wider range in the teacher’s competence and creative interest. I may 
now be asked a rather delicate question: ““Why have you neglected, 
in the examples given, any mention of spiritual and cultural links 
with the Romance world?” First of all, not to mention does not 
logically imply a condemnation of things not mentioned. Then, and 
this is of paramount importance, one has to acquire, through years 
of experience and knowledge of students, that sixth sense, as it 
were, of guessing what the younger mind should be directly told and 
what it should arrive at by its own effort and meditation. Finally, 
since we deal with American students, we should not forget that 
they, though specializing in the field of Italian, are still a living part 
of American culture and what this means in the world. It is distress- 
ing to see, in students majoring in our Romance disciplines, tabulae 
rasae as far as American or English literature, for instance, is con- 
cerned. To explain Calderon de la Barca or Pirandello and never. 
to have heard of Volpone or Mourning Becomes Electra is disheart- 
ening, yet this is exactly what happens in most of our classes. That 
is why, through parallels or contrasts, civilization should be empha- 
sized especially in the spirit of what we are and what we know in 
harmony with what other peoples are and know. After all, the study 
of civilization is sterile if it does not inspire and mould our present 
for the future. If, then, to study the civilization of a country means 
to feel and be enriched, to be enriched should, in turn, mean to be 
willing to share our riches, and this, in the life of a teacher, has only 
_ oe significance—to inspire others to be and feel and live with the 
great of the past and of the present. 


Joseph Tusiani is Visiting Assistant Professor of Education at New 
York University. 


THE CIVILIZATION AND CULTURAL EMPHASIS IN MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHING AT HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE LEVELS 


Jacob Greenberg 


I have been asked to discuss the topic: “The Civilization and 
Culture Emphasis in Modern Language Teaching at High School 
and College Levels.” The topic is to be treated within the general 
conspectus of “the foreign language teacher as the interpreter of 
civilization and culture.” 

What is culture? Culture is “the training, development or strength- 
ening of the mental powers.” It is an attitude of mind, a way of 
life. It is not to be confused with information. President Goheen of 
Princeton said in his inaugural address: 


“After college most of us forget much of the information we 
have acquired. This is inevitable, nor should we regret it greatly 
—though I do confess a certain envy for those persons whose 
minds seem indelibly stored with meticulously filed data on every- 
thing under the sun. This kind of competence has its usefulness 
and, apparently, a new, high lucrativeness on TV. Jt is distinctly 
not, however, with this sort of competence and achievement that 
a liberal education ts essentially concerned.” 


What is civilization? Civilization includes among other things: 
. the history of a people 
. their geographic and economic environment 
. their creative accomplishments in art, science, literature, law, 
politics 
. their relative position in the world 
. their contribution as a civilizing agency 
. their mode of life: customs, manners, beliefs, aspirations 


For purposes of our discussion we shall not differentiate between 
culture and civilization. Both have profound educational meaning in 
training the mind and transmitting our heritage. Indeed the aim of 
education has been stated as follows: “To train children to gain a 
general idea of the world, past and present, and to think responsibly 
and independently.’’* 


COLLEGES 
In order to be able to address myself to the topic which you di- 
rected me to discuss, I sent the following letter to more than 200 
colleges throughout the country: 


* British and American Schools—What they can learn from each other. 
(Harper’s Magazine, October 1957, page 58—Derek Colville). 
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“May I request you to express briefly your opinion as to the 
chief educational value to be derived by American students from 
the study of a foreign language. 

Please indicate which phase of foreign language study re- 
ceives the main stress in your institution: 


a. the spoken language 
b. reading skill 
c. civilization and culture 
d. grammar 


I shall be most grateful for an early response.” 


QUOTES FROM COLLEGE REPLIES 


Loyola University of 
Los Angeles: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


University of Idaho: 
Moscow, Idaho 

H. Walter Steffens, 
Exec. Dean 


The Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary: 
Lovisvile 6, Kentucky 
J. J. Owens, Tr, in Old 
Testament 
Interpretation 


Henderson ‘State Tr’s. 
College: 

Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
D. D. McBrien, President 


University of Missouri: 
Columbia 
W. Francis English, Dean 


“After the beginning courses, our main 
stress is on the civilization and culture of 
the foreign country.” 


“The civilization and culture are empha- 
sized more in the advanced courses than 
is possible in the general freshman 
courses.” 

“T regard the study of foreign languages 
necessary for the cultural training of the 
college graduate.” 


“The main emphasis which our study of 
foreign language takes in this institution 
is that of studying the grammar and syn- 
tax for the distinct purpose of being able 
to interpret accurately and adequately the 
literature of that linguistic culture.” 


“In Spanish and French we stress the 
spoken language.” - 

“With German, however, the emphasis is 
reversed, since most of our students are 
more interested in reading than in speak- 
ing German.” 


“We no longer can live in intellectual iso- 
lation the way we have tried to do for a 
century.” 

“There is a great deal less emphasis on 
grammar than there was in the past. It 
is not ignored, but it is not given the 
primacy that it had ten years ago.” 
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Trinity College: 
Washington, D. C. 
Sister Columba, Vice Pres. 


The George Washington 
University: 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Calvin D. Linton, 

Professor of English 
Literature 

Dean of Columbian 

College 


Bowdoin College: 
Brunswick, Maine 
James S. Coles, President 


Wheaton College: 

Wheaton, Illinois 

Clarence B. Hale, 

Chairman 

Dept. of Foreign 
Language 


University of Dubuque: 
Dubuque, lowa 
Leo L. Nussbaum, Dean 
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“At the college level, the main stress is 
on literature for the major work, rather 
than on linguistic study.” 


“Among those who ‘major’ in a foreign 
language, the emphasis is strongly on 
language as a repository for ideas, as the 
vessel containing the civilization and cul- 
ture of a nation other than our own. The 
‘major examination’ deals most directly 
with the zsthetic, historical, literary, and 
philosophical elements of the people be- 
hind the language.” 


“Bowdoin College has throughout its his- 
tory strongly advocated training in for- 
eign languages. The first professorship 
of Modern Language in the western hem- 
isphere was established at Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1829, and the first man to hold 
this professorship was Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. As you know, Harvard Uni- 
versity later appointed him to a similar 
chair at that institution.” 

“All phases are necessary in the under- 
standing of a foreign country’s civiliza- 
tion and culture.” 


“Civilization and culture are always sec- 
ondary aims.” 


“At the University of Dubuque reading 
skill, grammar, civilization and culture 
and the spoken language are emphasized 
in the order listed.” 

“T believe that a student must understand 
the language of a particular culture be 
fore he is able to appreciate the finer as- 
pects of the culture, since the language 1S 
the avenue to understanding in a primary 


” 


way. 
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Kentucky State College: 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
R. B. Atwood, President 


Xavier University of 
Louisiana: 

New Orleans 25, 
Louisiana 

Sister M. Josephina, 

President 


Tuskegee Institute: 
Tuskegee Inst., Alabama 
|, A. Derbigny, 

Vice President 


Smith College: 
Northampton, 

Massachusetts: 
Benjamin F. Wright, 
President 


California Institute of 
Technology: 

Pasadena, Calif. 

L. A. DuBridge, President 


Georgetown University: 
Washington 7, D. C. 
Brian A. McGrath, 
Acting President 


Hebrew Teachers College: 
- Brookline 46, Mass. 

David Weinstein, 

Registrar 


“In the third year, primary emphasis is 
upon French History and Literature 
(French being the only foreign language 
offered). The ‘civilization and culture’ 
area receives extensive treatment.” 


“As the students progress, greater time 
is given to a knowledge of the civilization 
and culture.” 


“Without minimizing the fact that some 
knowledge of the civilization and culture 
can be gotten through readings in a for- 
eign language, it is usually easier and as 
effective to read of foreign cultures in 
translation.” 


“The study of civilization and culture re- 
ceives particular emphasis only in the 
second half of the second year and then 
chief emphasis in the more advanced 
courses which follow the first two years 
of study.” 


“Here at Caltech, in training scientists 
and engineers, we emphasize reading abil- 
ity in French, German and Russian lan- 
guages. It is important for seientists and 
engineers to be able to read these. . . .” 


“Civilization and culture are the secon- 
dary objectives.” 

“At the Institute of Languages and Lin- 
guistics, spoken skill is the primary ob- 
jective.” 


“Proficiency in a foreign language tends 
to correct narrow views of most American 
students who come in contact with for- 
eign peoples and cultures.” 
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Danbury State Teachers “We offer no foreign languages. Several 
College: years ago we introduced foreign language ‘ 
Danbury, Connecticut as an elective. Unfortunately so few reg- 
Ruth A. Haas, President istered for the work, we discontinued 
the classes after a year.”’ 


Chicago Teachers College: “I must record the astonishing fact that 
Chicago, Illinois we teach no foreign language in this in- 
Raymond Cook, Dean stitution.” 


Sacred Heart College: “We here at Sacred Heart College believe 
Wichita 13, Kansas the chief educational value of studying 
Sister Mary Hilary, a foreign language is its cultural and 
President . broadening aspects.” 


Connecticut College: “Grade school—the spoken language 
New London, Conn. High school—grammar and reading skill, 
E. Alverna Burdick, introduction to the civilization and cul- 
Dean ture. 

College—literature and culture” 


Plymouth Teachers “It is my belief that one can learn the 
College: civilization and culture of a country rather 
Plymouth, New Hampshire adequately without necessarily knowing 


Harold E. Hyde, President its language.” 


North Carolina College at “The mantle of world leadership rests 
Durham: heavily upon the shoulders of all Ameri- 
Durham, North Carolina ican citizens. It is not merely a matter of 
John H. Morrow, common sense, but also of survival, to 
Chairman of French Dept. insist upon the development of skill in 
foreign languages, in order to foster better 
understanding of the thought processes 
and the cultural patterns of other na- 

tions.” 
“A student with language training is bet- 
ter fitted to transcend ‘provincialism’ and 
develop more sympathetic understanding 
and appreciation for other people of the 

world.” 


Bennington College: “At Bennington College the principal em- 
Bennington, Vermont phasis in foreign language study is on 
Edith Stewart, the study of literature.” 

Asst. to the President 
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Illinois State Normal 
University 
Normal, Illinois 


“While we believe that studying the civi- 
lization and culture of the people whose 
language we study is most important, we 


Robert G. Bone, President do not stress it as much as we do the 


Williams College: 
Wiliamstown, Mass. 


Elliott M. Grant, Chairman 
Department of Romanic 


Languages 


United States Air Force 
Academy: 

Denver 8, Colorado 

Peter R. Moody, 

Colonel, USAF 

Prof. of Foreign Language 


Union Theological 
Seminary: 


Richmond 27, Virginia 


Dr. James A. Jones, 
President 


The University of the 
South: 

Sewanee, Tennessee 

Edward McCrady, 

Vice-Chancellor 


Little Rock University: 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Carey V. Stabler, 
President 


United States Naval 
Academy: 
Annapolis, Maryland 


other three items.” 


“In elementary courses, we do not try to 
do a great deal with civilization and cul- 
ture.” 


“In the USAF Academy, the main em- 
phasis of language study is on the spoken 
language. Instructor preparation, size of 
classes, and hours allotted to language 
study make this specific goal feasible at 
the Academy.” 


“Being a graduate theological school, item 
c is handled elsewhere in our curriculum.” 


“T would say that the actual emphases at 
The University of the South are: reading, 
grammar, civilization and culture, and 
spoken language, in that sequence. 


“Those who successfully study a foreign 
language for three or four years have a 
new and incomparably fine instrument 
which will be used to produce understand- 
ing of other peoples, which will reduce 
provincialism and narrow nationalism, and 
which will extend the intellectual horizon 
of the student manifestly.” 


“Learn a foreign language. Our alliances 
and joint staffs require working with for- 
eign officers—to be able to talk fluently 
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W. R. Smedberg, Ill 
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in one or more foreign languages is a 


Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy great asset to a naval officer. Not only 


Superintendent 


Reed College: 
Portland 2, Oregon 
Richard H. Sullivan, 
President 


Yale University: 

New Haven, Connecticut 
A. Whitney Griswold, 
President 


McMurry College: 
Abilene, Texas 

Dr. Harold G. Cooke, 
President 


University of Minnesota: 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
E. W. McDiarmid, Dean 


will you enjoy your professional duty 
more, but you will be a more effective 
officer.” 

“Greatest stress being placed on conver- 
sation and the ability to read without 
translating into English.” 

“The United States today carries new 
responsibilities in many quarters of the 
globe, and we are at a serious disadvan- 
tage because of the difficulty of finding 
persons who can deal with the foreign 
language problem. Interpreters are no 
substitute. It is not possible to under- 
stand what is in the minds of other people 
without understanding their languages, 
and without understanding their langu- 
age, it is impossible to be sure that they 
understand what is on our minds.” 


“To understand German culture and to 
be able to communicate with Germans it 
is far more important to have read Goethe 
than to be able to order dinner smoothly.” 


“Spoken language, grammar, reading 
skill, civilization and culture—in that or- 
der.” 


“a. the spoken language 

b. reading skill 

c. civilization and culture 
d. grammar” 


“If I were to note any trend at Minnesota 
it would be in the direction of greater 
stress on reading and civilization and cul- 
ture.” 

“Our liberally educated students should 
realize that Frenchmen and Germans and, 
possibly even Russians are also normal 
people remarkably like Americans.” 


University of Hawaii: 
Honolulu 14, Hawaii 
Willard Wilson, 
Acting President 


Annhurst College: 

South Woodstock, Conn. 
Sister Gertrude Emilie, 
Dean 


Montana State University: 
Missoula, Montana 
Robert M. Burgess, 
Chairman, Dept. of 
Foreign Languages 


New Israel Rabbinical 
College: 

Baltimore 15, Maryland 

Rabbi Jacob S. Weinberg, 

Assistant to the Dean 


State Teachers College: 

Indiana, Pennsylvania 

E. W. Bieghler, Chairman 

Dept. of Foreign 
Language 


University of 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia 4, 
Pennsylvania 
Gaylord P. Harnwell, 
President 


University of Florida: 
Gainesville, Florida 
Ralph E. Page, Dean 


Harvard University: 


Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, 
President 
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“From our point of view it is chiefly ben- 
eficial to students as a reading skill, with 
the spoken language becoming a very 
close second.” 


“T do not mean to understand merely 
their speech but their manners, customs, 
their national pride and achievements. 


“Tn order to improve and hasten the ac- 
quisition of the oral skills we have set up 
a rather expensive language laboratory.” 


“We stress the reading skill. It is the 
most solid foundation for the students 
eventual study of the civilization, culture 
and grammar of the people whose lan- 
guage is being studied.” 

“The reading objective, I know, is heresy 
at the moment, but the fact remains that 
in one year we can teach a student to read 
if we drive toward that objective.” 

“T am disturbed by the basic dishonesty 
of the currently popular assumption that 
we can teach a student to speak beyond 
parroting a phrase-book.” 


“Tt would be my thought that the bearing 
of foreign language study upon our civi- 
lization and culture is probably the great- 
est reason for such study by Americans.” 


“They help to overcome the provincialism 
that is certain to exist among people who 
know no other culture than their own 
local variety.” 


“Reading Skill.” 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Texas Lutheran College: 
Seguin, Texas 

Edward A. Sagebiel, 
President 


The University of Chicago: 


Chicago 37, Illinois 
George V. Bobrinskoy, 
Dean of Students 
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“We Americans are anti-colonialists but in 
language we have been imperialists labor- 
ing under the mistaken notion that we 
can force our tongue on everyone.” 


“We begin with trying to impart to the 
student reading skills in the particular 
language. This usually is combined with 
courses on civilization and culture which 
are at first conducted in English, but 
which the student begins to take in the 
particular language as soon as he is able.” 


University of Chatanooga: “The chief educational value to be derived 
Chattanooga 3, Tennessee by American students from the study of 


David A. Lockmiller, 
President 


The University of Akron: 
Akron 4, Ohio 

Norman P. Auburn, 
President 


The University of 

Mississippi: 
University, Mississippi 
J. D. Williams, 
Chancellor 


Skagit Valley Junior 
College: 
Mount Vernon, 


a foreign language would seem to be, on 
the cultural side, a broadening of the 
student’s horizon resulting in a greater 
awareness of international relationships 
with a corresponding lessening of narrow 
provincialism and insularity.” 

“In the light of recent achievements by 
Russian scientists, it is hardly a coinci- 
dence that in Russia the concentrated 
study of mathematics, science, and engi- 
neering goes hand in hand with great 
emphasis also on the required study of 
one or more foreign languages.” 
“Reading in the original languages gives 
an insight that is all too frequently lost 
in the translation.” 

“On our campus we stress particularly 
reading skill and civilization and culture.” 


“The chief value to be derived is a wid- 
ening of outlook and a better understand- 
ing of how other people live and how their 
minds work. We like to believe that over 
the years this will add up to better inter- 
national relations and a better world for 
us all to live in.” 


“The chief educational value to be derived 
by American students for the study of a 
foreign language, in my opinion, 1s 4 
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Washington 
George Hodson, Dean 


Lehigh University: 
Bethelehem, Pennsylvania 
Glenn J. Christensen, 
Dean 


Michigan State 
University: 
East Lansing 
Milton E. Muelder, 
College of Science & Arts 
Dean 


The University of New 
Mexico: 

Albuquerque, New 
Mexico 

Tom L. Popejoy, President 


State Board of Education: 
Olympia, Washington 
lloyd J. Elias, Supervisor 
of Jr. College Education 


purely functional one. Jnasmuch as 
France, for instance, is a third-class coun- 
try today, why study French? The study 
of Russian would be a highly important, 
practical, and functional study these days. 
We certainly need to understand the 
Russian people and leaders. I propose, 
therefore, that the study of the Russian 
language should be of paramount concern 
in foreign language departments today.” 
“We stress the spoken language and read- 
ing skill in this institution.” 


“In German, too, emphasis is still strong 
on reading skill, since many of our science 
majors want German as a tool for ad- 
vanced study.” 


“A sentence in the Harvard General Ed- 
ucation in a Free Society (1946) has 
become almost a credo in the foreign lan- 
guage: ‘What is to be avoided at all costs 
is study of language which neither makes 
it a tool nor adds to humanistic education: 
dim, perfunctory plodding, without clear 
goal or tangible results.’ ” 


“We try not to emphasize one aspect of 
the language at the cost of another, feel- 
ing that many schools which claim to 
teach students to speak the language teach 
them neither to speak nor t6 read with 
any accuracy.” 


“I must observe in the first place in rather 
a negative manner that long reflection on 
the subject has led me to the opinion that 
the educational value to American stu- 
dents in the study of foreign languages 
has been very considerably overrated. I 
do this at the risk of incurring the wrath 
of my colleagues in the foreign language 
teaching field and in the flouting of tradi- 
tional thinking.” 
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_ Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology: 
J. R. Killian, Jr., President 


Tufts University: 

Medford 55, 
Massachusetts 

Charles E. Stearns, Dean 


“As to the chief educational value of for- 
eign language study for American stu- 
dents, I should say that this lies not in 
the obvious facilitation of travel abroad 
nor in the ability to read the scientific 
and literary publications of other coun- 
tries, nor to get better jobs as world-wide 
commercial and industrial interchange in- 
creases, but rather in something more 
indefinable, a certain breadth of percep- 
tion, historical and geographical, which 
any educated person must have, a per- 
spective which the mastery of another 
system of communication brings.” 

“As to civilization and culture, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine language courses which 
do not draw heavily on them for reading 
selections, topics of conversations, and ma- 
terial to illuminate the subject. We might 
say that civilization and culture form 
the subject of our elementary and inter- 
mediate courses and become the object 
of. the more advanced work, where we an- 
alyze the foreign patterns of thought and 
action and compare them to our own.” 


“Our Department of German ranks its 

emphasis : 

1. reading skill—accuracy and facility in 
translating 

2. civilization and culture — particularly 
German literature 

3. grammar as a necessary propedeutic 
to objectives 1 and 2 above and also 
to 

4. the spoken language. 


Our Department of Romance Languages 
(French, Spanish, Italian) ranks its em- 
phasis differently : 


1. the spoken language 
2. reading skill 
3. civilization and culture 
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United States Military 
Academy: 

West Point, New York 

Garrison H. Davidson, 

Lieutenant General, USA 

Superintendent 


New Mexico Western 
College: 

Silver City, New Mexico 

Harold N. White, 

Chairman, Dept. of 
Language 


Xavier University: 
Cincinnati 7, Ohio 
Joseph E. Bourgeois, 
Chairman 


West Virginia State 
College: 

William J. L. Wallace, 

President 


4. We do not make a fetish of grammar 
or hold that language study is ennobled 
when considered sub specie grammaticae. 
I hope that we thrive on heterogeneity 
like this.” 


“The emphasis is frankly and openly 
placed on understanding of and expres- 
sion in the foreign language, the skills 
which lead directly to international un- 
derstanding.” 


“In French we emphasize reading skill 
and grammar, again out of a practical 
consideration. The students who elect 
French are mainly Spanish or English 
majors or students who contemplate grad- 
uate work which will require a reading 
knowledge of French and German.” 

“I wish I could say that our Foreign 
Language program is thriving, but I 
think I must say instead that I hope it 
will become so.” 


“The learning of the language as an in- 
troduction to a foreign culture. Transla- 
tions are never completely adequate to 
the comprehension of writings which 
were originally composed in a foreign 
tongue.” 


The formerly one-tongued American stu- 
dent escapes from his dark cell of isola- 
tionism (all too often resulting in a false 
sense of security and superiority) and 
approaches the brighter and wider world 
with a spirit of tolerance and mutuality. 
... Ina shrunken world . . . the American 
student who studies a foreign language 
can see himself with greater objectivity. 


COMMENTS ON COLLEGE REPLIES 


1. T received 151 answers to my “opinionaire.” I have tabulated 
answers of 135 colleges. 
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45 colleges place chief emphasis on reading skill 


41 skill in speaking 
18 ” ” ” ””? ” grammar 
14 ” ” ” culture 


17. +” stress all 4 aims equally. 


. Colleges generally stress the importance of language study for 
American students; indeed language study is included in the 
curriculum of the majority of colleges which regard such studies 
as essential to a cultural education. 

3. I do not have the statistical data, but apparently large numbers 

of students are not now engaged in language study over a long 

enough period to give them competency in a foreign language.* 

No single objective is agreed upon by all colleges as the main 

objective. 

Aims tend to vary somewhat with different languages. 

Generally the spoken language and reading receive the chief em- 

phasis, reading running slightly ahead of the speaking objective. 

Reading is stressed in scientific courses and for purposes of re- 

search. 

Theological schools stress grammar and translation from the 

foreign language into English. 

Navy and Air Academies and West Point stress the spoken lan- 

guage. 

Culture is often regarded as a by-product of language study. 

Modern language departments within the same university some- 

times have somewhat different objectives. 

Some institutions do not teach any foreign language. Most of 

these are teacher-training institutions.** 

There seems to be an increasing trend in the direction of pro- 

viding language laboratories to develop skill in spoken language. 

Several institutions still set great store by grammar and lingt- 

istic analysis and attach importance to formal or mental disci- 

pline. 

15. A significant number of institutions believe that the study of 4 

foreign language is essential in improving knowledge of English. 


— 


N 


— 


*If command of foreign languages is a test of a well educated man of 
woman relatively few Americans can claim to be well educated.” (James B. 
Conant, Atlantic Monthly, November 1957, Vol. 200—No. 5, page 76) 

** Though each state in the Federal Republic of Germany is autonomous, 
the standards throughout are essentially the same. . . . One may say that the 
essential subjects are languages and mathematics. (James B. Conant, Atlantic 
Monthly, November 1957, Vol. 200—No. 5, page 76) 
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. Objectives vary according to year of study— 


Ist year: pronunciation and grammar ; 

2nd year: reading ; 

3rd year: speech; 

4th year: reading, speech, culture and civilization 


. For students majoring in a language, the spoken word is stressed. 

. Several colleges suggest that one can acquire culture and civili- 
zation without a knowledge of the foreign language. 

. Several colleges express the view that knowledge of a foreign 
language is essential to our national survival. 

. The larger universities offer courses which stress special skills: 
conversation, reading, literature. 

. Culture and civilization are stressed in advanced courses. 

. Chief reliance is placed upon the reading text as the source of 
teaching culture and civilization. 

. Many colleges stress the fact that a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guage, culture and civilization tends to reduce provincialism. This 
statement is made most frequently by southern colleges. 

. A few institutions express the view that foreign language study 
has little educational value. (These are in the minority.) 

. Time allowed for language study in most colleges seems to be 


inadequate to achieve the objectives of speaking, reading, compre- 
hension, culture and civilizations. 
(The above are tentative conclusions. ) 


HIGH SCHOOL . 
Where should the emphasis be placed in the high school? 


Emphasis should be placed upon pronunciation, conversation, read- 
ing and some writing. The chief function of the. high school teacher 
is to teach the language successfully. The high school teacher of lan- 
guage should share with teachers of other subjects the responsibility 
of imparting culture and civilization to his students. The high school 
language teacher should encourage his students to attend plays and 
movies presented in the foreign language, to read foreign newspapers 
and periodicals, to participate in activities of clubs and societies inter- 
ested in the foreign language, its culture and civilization. 

I believe it is well to admit that relatively few of our students ever 
succeed in all of the following: pronouncing the language well, speak- 
ing it with some degree of facility, comprehending the spoken word 
' teadily, and reading the language or writing it accurately. Teachers 
have told me that sufficient time is not now generally available in high 
school to accomplish these ends. As a former teacher of language, 
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I, too, found that I did not have enough time to do all or even some 
of these things effectively. Since all of the goals cannot be accom- 
plished, it is my considered opinion that the high school years ina 
foreign language class should emphasize chiefly the—spoken lan- 
guage—rather than culture and civilization. 

Does this mean that culture and civilization should be excluded 
from the foreign language classroom? Not at all. The foreign lan- 
guage reading, if properly chosen, will provide abundant opporturi- 
ties for teaching culture and civilization. In fact, I cannot conceive 
of a language course which would omit reference to geography and 
history, to social and economic factors, to customs, manners and insti- 
tutions. Stories, novels and plays are culture and civilization. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


What emphasis should be placed upon culture and civilization in 
the jumior high school? 


In my opinion relatively little in the foreign language class. I 
would not rule out references to the location of a country, its size, 
population, its chief rivers, mountains and cities—perhaps a few 
great names. That would be about all. Teachers of history, music, 
geography, art, science are perfectly competent to make a contribu- 
tion to culture and civilization. The language teacher is not the sole 
interpreter of culture and civilization. 


Where should the main emphasis be placed in the junior high 
school? 


Upon pronunciation and elementary language construction. 

The junior high school is the golden age for the acquisition of a 
good pronunciation. If not acquired in the junior high school, it 
will never be acquired. It can rarely be said of a person that he speaks 
a language well who pronounces it poorly. Derek Colville, writes as 
follows: “In a British school I have heard one German word flung 
back and forth between schoolmaster and schoolboy for twenty min- 
utes to get the pronunciation right.” Ear and tongue training should 
receive prime consideration in the junior high school. 

The junior high school is also the ideal place to develop elemen- 
tary comprehension of the spoken word and skill in the use of sim- 
ple constructions. 

Remark: I wish our school administrators could allow sufficient 
time for language study in the junior high school. If language study 
is to be pursued successfully, a good foundation must be laid in the 
junior high school. This means more time for language studying in 
the junior high school. 
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NEW YORK CITY SYLLABUS IN CULTURE AND CIVILIZATION 

The proposed New York City outline of the Culture and Civiliza- 
tion of France, Germany, Italy, etc. (June 10, 1956) treats topically 
cally the whole history of France, historical monuments, cities, holi- 
days, social and economic factors, industrial development, agriculture, 
fruits, cattle, cheese, silk, mining, manufacturing, objets d’art, elec- 
tric power, economic planning, cultural institutions, museums, libra- 
ties, art galleries, homes of famous Frenchmen, concerts, scenic 
beauty, festivals, literature, art, music, science (Descartes, Pascal, 
Reaumur, Buffon, Saint-Hilaire, D’Alembert, Montgolfier, Lavoisier, 
Lamarck, Berthelot, Jacquard, Gay-Lussac, Cuvier, Ampere, Cham- 
pollion, Comte, Bertillon, Becquerel, Curie, Perrin, Roux, Poincare, 
Bergson, Maritain, Pasteur, Claude Bernard, Charcot, Pierre Janet, 
Carrel) ; the Republic, Parliament, elections, stability, education, 
schools, sports, amusements, family ties, meals, industrialists, ex- 
plorers, etc. etc. 

The encyclopedic learning of facts, particularly out of context, 
does not constitute “culture and civilization.”’ I venture to suggest 
that these lists may be used improperly and that precious classroom 
time that should be devoted to language learning will be diverted 
perhaps to the more interesting but less valid objective at the high 
school or junior high school level, viz., the objective of culture and 
civilization. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

What conclusion can we draw from that which has proceeded? I 
think we may conclude that in the United States the spoken language 
and reading skill now receive primary emphasis. Grammar is not 
neglected ; but it does not occupy the dominant place it once did. 
Culture and civilization are not emphasized in the lower grades and 
are most often assumed to be by-products of reading in the upper 
grades. 

I also conclude from my reading of the letters that throughout 
the land the importance of foreign language study is now more widely 
recognized ; this is not surprising in an age in which distance has 
been all but annihilated. 

I venture an educated guess; it is that foreign language study 
in the years lying immediately ahead will prosper as never before. 
Iam sure that teachers of language will be prepared to meet the 
challenge and that both teachers and students will profit from the 
_ Ticher opportunities which will be afforded for language study. 


‘ Jacob Greenberg is Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York. 


GOVERNMENT BY EDUCATION 
John Carr Duff 


In 1958 the oldest municipal department of welfare in the United 
States will celebrate its golden anniversary. The Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Board of Pardons and Paroles was set up in 1908. It was this 
Board which in 1910 became the Board of Public Welfare. The Pres- 
ent Department of Welfare carries on today in the spirit of William 
Volkner and his associates ; they provided at the inception a dominant, 
positive orientation. The Department is primarily the agency through 
which the municipal government educates adults for the enjoyment 
of good living. 

Enlightened advocates of democracy recognize that government 
by education is superior to government by law. The size and com- 
plexity of our municipalities, however,—and even of many suburban 
communities—cause the elected officials to lose touch with the electors. 
The officials tend to become bureaucrats in spite of themselves; and 
the citizens come to think of city hall as a police agency, symbolized 
by traffic lights, non-parking signs, and the other necessary but 
negative elements of civic control. 

In most cities the voter has no contacts of a positive nature with 
municipal officials except through the intercession of the political 
fixer, the ward politician to whom one goes to ask for street repairs, 
playgrounds for children, or improved police protection. The ward 
boss takes care of the matter as though he were performing a special 
act of friendship, and one to whom such a favor has been granted 
must pay off in political support. 

However, a municipality that has a non-partisan city-managet 
form of government is not operated in this fashion. Nevertheless, if 
it is to maintain live contacts with the citizens, it must have channels 
through which all departments of the city government make personal- 
ized contacts with individual citizens and with organized groups. 
Kansas City, since the overthrow of a corrupt political machine in 
1940, has had an experienced, non-political city manager, and all 
municipal services are under his direction. It is the Welfare Depart- 
ment that represents the vital contact between City Hall and the 
homes of the people. This liaison is effected in many ways, but the 
principal contacts are through community councils and neighborhood 
councils. 

As a student of community adult education I had heard about the 
councils in Kansas City. I was willing to believe what I had heard, 
but the idea of a welfare department that carried on a program of 
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adult community education is hard to grasp. I went to Kansas City 
to see for myself. (Missouri, show me!) In four intensive days I saw 
a great deal at first-hand through the courtesy of officials of the city 
government. I arranged to interview the men and women who work 
in the program at the local level. I talked with them individually and 
met them as a staff. I also met and talked with lay members and 
officers of community councils and attended a typical council meeting. 
On the basis of what I saw and heard, I am a convert to the prin- 
ciples of community organization exemplified by the community and 
neighborhood councils, 


Kansas City has fourteen community councils, one in each high 
school district ; it has thirty-eight neighborhood councils in the thirty- 
eight elementary school districts. Membership in the councils is open 
to individuals and to representatives of organized groups. The Com- 
munity Service Division of the Department of Welfare provides for 
each council the services of a trained worker whose duties are some- 
what analogous to those of a county agriculture agent in a farming 
community. The worker is not only a resource person but is the coun- 
cil’s liaison with City Hall. City officials, including the city manager, 
respond to invitations to attend council meetings where a local prob- 
lem requires special attention, or where some service offered by the 
city government may be interpreted in terms of the problem facing the 
members of the council. 

Most of the councils hold their meetings in public school build- 
ings. However, several of the councils have moved to provide for their 
community buildings functionally designed to serve the needs of the 
council’s members as well as the purposes of the recreational pro- 
grams usually housed in community center buildings. The Southeast 
Community Council has been instrumental in securing a new commu- 
nity center building that will adequately house its operations. The 
Kansas City North, Lincoln-Coles, Westport, and Paseo councils, 
among others, are helping to plan, with help from city officials, 
recreational buildings that will also be used by the councils and by 
the community at large. 

The list of problems successfully handled by the councils is a 
very long one. A few examples will indicate the variety. The installa- 
tion of sewers has been a matter of local concern in the new commu- 
nities, The Center Council gave valuable leadership in getting sewers 
installed in a neighborhood where solid rock made the installation an 
engineering problem and an expensive one. 

With unusual wisdom compared with some other cities, Kansas 
City is reserving space for parks and playgrounds. Securing the neces- 
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sary land by “benefit assessment” requires action by local citizens; 
the community councils have campaigned for parks and playgrounds 
in many districts. The Paseo Council initiated the action for the park 
at 53rd and Brooklyn; and more recently the Kansas City North 
Community Council obtained in the same manner a number of parks 
and playgrounds in this new area. Play areas were acquired by the 
Central Linwood Council, and a park of twelve and one-half acres 
was bought by benefit assessment because the South Community 
Council worked for it. As a part of the area rehabilitation program, 
the Manual Community Council helped to obtain the first downtown 
playground. 

As an established policy in Kansas City there is a playground 
adjacent to every public school. Under a cooperative arrangement 
with the Board of Education, many of these areas are used for a public 
recreation program which is a major responsibility of the Welfare 
Department. The program is for adults as well as children and 
youths. It includes athletic activities and games, social dancing and 
folk dancing; for the grandparent generation as well as for children, 
parents, and teen-age youths there are picnics and parties, discussion 
groups, visits to the art museum, star walks, cross-country hikes, 
indoor games, classes in craft work, contests of many kinds, and band 
and orchestra concerts. This explains, in part, the active interest that 
every community has in securing land for parks and playgrounds. 

Some of the projects developed by the councils are less involved 
than a campaign for park space must be. For example, smoke abate- 
ment has been the concern of Northeast Council. At another time this 
council was effective in setting up standards governing the conduct of 
children in the neighborhood movie houses, East Council has planted 
a large evergreen tree which it decorates at Christmas as the focal 
point for community carol singing. Southwest Council has sponsored 
a youth traffic court which has been remarkably effective in curbing 
down the number of traffic violations and accidents involving teer- 
age drivers. Blue Valley Council put on a campaign to retain the 
branch library in the neighborhood, which the community was in 
danger of losing through lack of adult patronage. 

As might be expected, the projects in which a council engages 
are related to the character of the community it represents. In supe 
rior residential areas there may be no problems so pressing as those 
which confront the council that serves a congested downtown district. 
But all community councils are concerned in projects that involve 
the whole city. To provide for essential co-ordination of the fourteen 
community councils there has been organized the Association of 
Community Councils, Inc. to which each council sends represent: 
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atives. One of the accomplishments of the Association was inaugu- 
rating, in company with the Teachers’ Co-operative Council, an 
investigation of certain conditions in the Kansas City School system. 
The National Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education (National Education Association) was invited to make the 
investigation. The report of the findings, published in October, 1955, 
has been the basis for some important policy changes in the school 
system. The Association of Community Councils maintains a standing 
committee on public education which reports to the Association when 
council action seems desirable. 

The annual Spring dinner meeting of the Association is a social 
event, but it serves some serious purposes. There are awards of recog- 
nition to citizens and organizations; there are exhibits and reports 
and speeches and singing. A light touch is maintained, and for all 
who attend it is an inspiring demonstration of the friendliness that is 
the well-spring of community process. 

The Association sponsors leadership training workshops. Coun- 
cils that have been in operation for ten years have probably evolved 
test patterns of group process, but there is nothing static about these. 
The councils are interested in improving not only leadership tech- 
niques but all aspects of the democratic procedures for civic action. 

At a luncheon meeting I had an opportunity to put some ques- 
tions to the president of the Association of Community Councils, Mr. 
Julian R. Clark. He has had many years of experience in council 
work and served as president of Central-Linwood Community Coun- 
cil before his election to the presidency of the Association. He is a 
business man, proprietor of a printing firm, but the work of the 
Association probably gets more of his time than he gives to his 
business, 

When I had discussed the community councils in terms of the 
Projects in which they are now engaged, I asked Mr. Clark, “If you 
were to name only one, what would you say is the most significant 
tangible achievement of the Association of Community Councils?” 
Without hesitation he replied, “The greatest achievement is not some- 
thing tangible. The greatest achievement is the knowledge and insight 
that men and women gain concerning how democracy works in Kansas 
City. Their experience in working with real problems gives them a 
sense of the importance of the individual citizen together with an 
appreciation of the resources of municipal government.”’ 

Mr. Clark was saying, as I understood him, that the improve- 
ment of the citizens, no less than the improvement of the city, is the 
purpose of the community councils. 

It is difficult to make an objective evaluation of the work of the 
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community councils in Kansas City. They have their detractors, of 
course, especially among some of the persons who were identified with 
the political machine that ruled the city prior to the 1940 election 
when a reform government was voted into office. Those who are 
cynical about the present administration insist that the councils are 
only rubber stamps for it. But the councils are operated in a gold-fish 
bowl, and the people of Kansas City appear to prefer the present plan 
to some of the alternatives. 

City Manager L. P. Cookingham probably deserves a large part 
of the credit for the development of the community councils and the 
related services of the Welfare Department. He would modestly 
assign the credit to Dr. Hayes A. Richardson, who has been Director 
of Welfare since 1940. Dr. Richardson is an energetic little man with 
a bright smile and a touch of genius, but he would insist that the 
success of the councils is due to the members of the staff of the 
Community Service Division. The commissioner of this division and 
the members of the staff pass the credit along to the citizens who are 
the active members and officers of the councils. 

Obviously, all of these persons have contributed ; and all of them 
owe much to the wisdom of the men and women who, almost fifty 
years ago, conceived the idea that has been so well tested, the idea 
that a welfare department must be concerned with the improvement 
of living conditions for all the people. It is rather surprising that 
among the welfare departments established in other cities in the years 
following 1910 there was none that employed this basic idea. We may 
be grateful that the Kansas City plan has weathered several storms 
and is still a living experiment in city government through education.’ 


John Carr Duff is chairman, Department of Adult Education, New York 
University. 


1 During the last decade many articles about the Kansas City Welfare 
Department have appeared in periodicals that report successfully practices 1 
civic affairs. See back issues of The American City. For an especially readable 
article on the welfare department, see “Welfare for Everybody” by Eleanor 
Lake, The Survey Midmonthly, February, 1948. 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY IN SOCIOLOGY* 
F. Davis and Atlee L. Stroup 


The plethora of provisions for seminars and group and individual 
projects of various types in undergraduate sociology programs seems 
to indicate a widespread desire to supplement conventional classroom 
teaching, and with more than field trips and term papers.t While 
many of these arrangements appear to be designed to provide expe- 
rience in social work or other social action programs, others involve 
individual or group research. i 

This paper is a brief report of eight years of experience with a 
required program of independent study, and to some extent of the 
experience of participants in ten other required and ten voluntary- 
for-credit programs.” It is pertinent to such questions as: To what 
extent can undergraduate majors in sociology do satisfactory empir- 
ical research or library theses ? To what extent does such work require 
supervision? How essential is a course in social research and/or 
statistics before such work is undertaken? Just what does it con- 
tribute to the student’s sociological education? How much faculty 
effort does such a program require? 


A REQUIRED PROGRAM 


All juniors and seniors at The College of Wooster are required 
to participate in independent study. The work receives a total of 


12 semester-hours of credit, usually 3 a semester. It is almost always 
done in the student’s major department, though other arrangements 
are possible and are sometimes utilized.* Usually, in sociology and in 
most departments, two papers are written during the junior year and 
one longer thesis during the senior year ; but some departments have 
quite different practices. 

The work is supervised by a faculty adviser in the major depart- 
ment. Some advisers see their students often and regularly, others 
less so; but the supervision is generally rather close- Except for 
group meetings at the beginning of each year, the relationship between 
adviser and student is dyadic. The College allows the advising of 
8 students to count as 3 semester-hours of the teaching load.® Gener- 
ally this has seemed adequate for projects in sociology, except when 
an adviser has had several empirical projects simultaneously. Usually, 
if empirical projects are to yield any worthwhile results, more time 
is required than to supervise library research. 

A tabulation shows that approximately 77% of the 301 projects 
completed in the Department of Sociology at Wooster by June, 1956 
were library projects. Often advisers have discouraged empirical 


*This paper was read at the annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Society in August, 1957. 
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research, especially at the beginning of the junior year. Majors are 
required to take a course in Methods of Social Research during the 
first semester of the junior year, and staff members feel that this 
course is necessary to independent study. The emphasis is on research 
designing and the gathering of data; selected statistical tools are 
treated in relation to the analysis of data. This course has proven 
valuable for library as well as empirical projects ; it enables students 
better to comprehend and criticize the literature.® 

So long as the attempt is sociological, the student is encouraged 
to let his interest guide his choice of topic. Sometimes this puts a 
strain on the adviser; but frustration has been kept to a minimum by 
assigning advisees primarily on the basis of competence and interests. 
The topics have ranged widely, the most common areas of study (in 
order of frequency’ being: marriage and family, social welfare, minor- 
ities, criminology, social psychology, social pathology and stratifica- 
tion. One of the empirical studies has resulted in a journal article by 
two students; another contributed important data for a paper by 
the adviser.? The program is not designed, however, to produce 
contributions to knowledge. 


EVALUATIONS BY PARTICIPANTS IN THE PROGRAM 
In May, 1953, 157 (out of 201)® seniors at Wooster responded to 


a questionnaire concerning independent study. Fifteen of these were 
majors in sociology. All 15 stated that they had experienced freedom 
in the choice of topics, and several volunteered praise of this. Eight 
- of them characterized their work as “integrative”; 3 as mere “com- 
pilations”; 1 as “original”; and 3 answers could not be classified.’ 

Eleven agreed that, ““Most students have been sufficiently mature 
to profit from Independent Study during the junior year’’; four dis 
agreed. Of the entire 157 respondents, two-thirds agreed; several 
were undecided and one-fifth disagreed. The response of the sociology 
majors were in fairly close agreement with those of the entire group 
on most matters. There was almost unanimous rejection of the state- 
ment that, “Most students could have begun Independent Study 
during their sophomore year,” though a slight majority agreed that 
some could have. In spite of the agreement by 11 that most juniors 
have profited, 9 of the 15 agreed that most juniors have needed more 
course work before starting independent study. Thirteen felt that more 
preparation in writing and research methods is necessary.’® 

In interviews, in 1953 and 1954, the Wooster faculty expressed 
views which agreed very closely on almost all matters with the student 
questionnaire responses, including the items about readiness for the 
program. A number of advisers expressed the view that the student 
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gradually improves his independent effort, that you would never start 
him if you waited for fully adequate preparation, and that the first 
semester should be viewed as part of the orientation. Generally the 
sociology students have shown considerable improvement during the 
two years, both in writing and sociological competence. Without 
the junior course in Social Research, there probably would be less 
progress and more frustration. 

Twelve of the 15 students agreed that the program was succeed- 
ing reasonably well in the Department of Sociology; 3 were un- 
decided. Thirteen disagreed that the program should be eliminated 
from the College, with 2 undecided. Majority opinion was also against 
reducing the amount of credit for the program, and the disapproval 
was directly related to the amount of reduction proposed. The sup- 
port for the plan was almost this unanimous on the part of students 
and faculty in all departments." Interestingly, responses to similar 
questions in 10 other required and in 10 voluntary-for-credit pro- 
grams indicated strong support in all 20 institutions for the status 
quo. Most faculty and student participants in required programs 
believed independent study should be required; while most of those 
in voluntary programs favored having it optional.?? 

When asked to state what values the program has for the student, 
majors in sociology gave responses very similar to those given by 
other students. The benefits mentioned most were: the development 
of ability to work resourcefully or creatively on one’s own, training 
in organizing and writing of material, intensive probing into areas of 
personal interest, learning of research niethods in one’s field, prepa- 
ration for graduate work, and close contact with a faculty adviser.?* 

Some fixed-response items concerning specific values of the pro- 
gram were included in the questionnaire. Ten or more of the sociology 
students agreed that the plan had made distinct contributions to 
their ability to associate and evaluate facts, ability to draw valid con- 
clusions from the data, ability to present results in clear and attractive 
form, ability to find and assemble data, comprehension of sociology, 
intellectual interest in sociology, and ability to be objective.’ 

Although two of the sociology students replied that there are no 
drawbacks or basic weaknesses in the program, the others listed a 
variety of things. Among the more frequently listed drawbacks were: 
the replacement of valuable courses in the Department, lack of uni- 
formity in inter- and intra-departmental procedure and grading stand- 
ards, heavy dependence of the student on the advisory process and 
other matter over which he has no control, and over-specialization 
for the undergraduate level.*® 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The reactions at Wooster may not be typical of the views of 
participants in undergraduate programs of independent study. On the 
other hand, the value listed most often at Wooster, the chance to 
develop individual initiative and creativity, was also mentioned the 
most by sociology and other students and faculty in the 20 other 
representative programs studied. Ten of these other programs are 
required and ten voluntary. The Undergraduate Research Training 
Committee of the Social Science Research Council has concluded 
that the chief benefit of undergraduate research is, “the chance for 
intensive self-development along lines of the individual’s own 
choosing.”’?¢ 

Particularly in sociology, independent study students generally 
have freedom in the choice of a research problem. Comments by stu- 
dents support this practice, and it is our judgment that at least 
required independent study in sociology could not succeed if the 
choice of topic were stringently limited. We also believe that the 
majority of students in sociology should not be encouraged to under- 
take empirical projects. It is probably feasible to have a higher pro- 
portion of empirical studies in voluntary programs than in required 
ones. Since the supervision of both library and empirical projects in 
sociology is demanding, it seems essential to make an allowance in 
the teaching load if one is to advise more than one or two students. 
The Wooster formula of a reduction of three credit-hours of course 
work for eight independent study advisees, seems satisfactory. 

Independent study programs are expensive, especially required 
ones. They have drawbacks, yet they evidently have values for stu- 
dents which are highly prized by the teaching profession. They require 
sympathetic advisers who can direct library and field research; and 
empirical projects especially may take undue amounts of faculty time. 
Equipment, supplies, and library holdings are among the problems 
which ambitious programs of independent study magnify. It is hoped 
that this report will help answer the question as to whether these 
plans are worth the 

In general, sociology majors evidently benefit a good deal from 
such effort. A comment often made by students and advisers (in 
sociology and other departments) in required programs was that it 
is frequently the student who has done average course work who 
succeeds in independent study. This suggests that entrance into 
voluntary programs should not be based entirely on grade average, 
as it generally is in credit and non-credit programs.*® 

Instruction in methods of research appears to be essential to the 
success of independent study in sociology, and some work in statistics 
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is very helpful. What else might be done in the course work in 
sociology to prepare the student for independent study? Can the 
transition from course work be made by treating the first junior 
project as a type of semi-independent study, or must the underclass 
work involve more writing of papers, more critical discussion, and 
more awareness of social research? American sociologists are begin- 
ning to inquire into the teaching of the introductory course, and 
perhaps it is time to evaluate all of our undergradute teaching in 
sociology. What can and do we accomplish by assigning term papers, 
outside books, field observation, workbooks, and the use of various 
techniques in the classroom? Can we stimulate initiative, critical 
thinking, ability to integrate material, etc., in our courses? Perhaps 
adequate preparation of sociology students for independent study 
would render special programs unnecessary. At any rate, preparation 
for independent study in sociology would seem to be a fruitful field 
for further inquiry. 
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A STUDY OF CERTAIN AREAS IN WHICH HIGH SCHOOL 
YOUTH DESIRE COUNSELLING 


Mabel B. Carlson, M.A. and T. Earl Sullenger, Ph.D. 


The purpose of this study was to discover as far as possible cer- 
tain areas in which Omaha high school youth desire counselling. By 
“desire for counselling” is meant problems selected by the high school 
youth as being pertinent to their needs. 

The areas refer to the grouping of “centers of interest or expe- 
rience” in the questionnaire: how to protect your physical and mental 
health, how to be more charming, how to get along with others, how 
to insure happy home life, how to choose a vocation, how to use 
leisure time, how to work and study effectively and how to develop 
a philosophy of life. 

Four secondary schools of Omaha, each repersenting a different 
type of enrollment, were studied through a basic questionnaire. Some 
2,000 students were contacted. The material included was determined 
by the study of high school youth problems as suggested by authori- 
ties in the field and by our own experience with this age group. Fifty 
college students were also contacted. 

Senior girls answering the questionnaire numbered 495, while 
540 senior boys filled out the questionnaire. These seniors also indi- 
cated the problems upon which they had been counselled while attend- 
ing high school and by whom they had been counselled. Many added 
comments to express ideas that were not included in the original 
questionnaire. Most of the students were 17 and 18 years of age. 

The first area considered in the study wa’ that of physical health. 
Twenty-eight, or two-tenths per cent, failed:to denote any desire for 
counselling on this point. The study showed more college students 
interested in health problems than seniors. No time for rest was a 
problem of 25.8% of the seniors, 32.4% of the juniors and 36% of 
the college students. The adolescent’s increasing number of interests, 
reckless burning of physical vitality and striving for a high scholastic 
record may be causative factors of this reaction. 

Only 35.1% of the seniors in these four high schools checked 
tecreation as a problem. However, it might be well to inquire further 
as to what each student considered a satisfactory solution of recreation 
for himself, 

Cleanliness was a point of interest for 45.1% of the seniors, 
35.5% of the juniors and 58% of college students. This emphasis 
Suggests the school should give attention to this need for counselling. 

The high school students indicated a lack of interest in diet ; only 
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21.6% of the seniors and 11.6% of the juniors marked diet as a prob- 
lem. This may be partially offset by the fact that balanced lunches 
may be purchased in school cafeterias. However, many do not pur- 
chase their lunch and some eat no lunch at all. 

Under: culture and charm comes the problem of proper dress, 
Forty percent of seniors, desired counselling on proper dress, 22% 
of college students. Manners were pointed out as important by 59.3% 
of the seniors and 41.8% of the juniors checked this need. Freshmen 
in group guidance classes asked very few questions about proper dress 
or manners, possibly because in this group more prestige is attained 
by being good in sports and having enthusiasm and pep. 

In the category of human relationships, 52.5% of the seniors 
desire counselling on making friends and 68% of the college students 
considered this a necessary field of counselling. Only 26.8% of the 
seniors and 18.6% of the juniors considered dating a problem. Better 
relationships with teachers were desired by 50.3% of the seniors and 
45.5% of the juniors; 42% of the college students checked the need 
for counselling in making a wide acquaintance of friends. Less inter- 
est is shown in being counselled in the wise choice of friends, since 
only 27% of the seniors and 20% of the juniors indicated a desire for 
counselling on this item. 

Counselling in helping parents to understand their children’s 
problems was desired by 33.9% of the seniors and 42% of the college 
students. On managing money they have to spend, 34.6% of the 
seniors stated a need for counselling on this problem. 

In vocational choice, 52.3% of the seniors, 56.6% of the juniors 
and 66% of the college students consider counselling or guidance @ 
“must.” They feel this guidance should include latest available job 
outlook information. Some requested aptitude tests. Sixty-one per 
cent of the senior girls made an occupational choice of the 49 occupa- 
tions named by them. Eighty-three per cent of the senior boys made 
a vocational choice, listing 72 occupations. Most of the girls preferred 
careers in office work, engineering, navy, army, law and medicine. 

The fact that 57% of the seniors studied desired counselling on 
how to study points out a great need. Thirty-four per cent of the 
juniors and 74% of the college students checked this problem as 4 
necessary point of counselling. A large number in every high school, 
studied through the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, had a reading grade 
level from two to four grades below the grade of work they were 
attempting to do. Thus, every youth below his reading grade level 
should be taught the reading skills he needs in each subject if he 1 
to succeed. 
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The study also included sending a brief questionnaire to sixty 
pupils who had dropped high school during the last year. Twenty-six 
letters were answered and returned. On the twenty-six returned 
questionnaires the most common difficulties were “a certain subject 
was the cause of my deciding to drop out” and “I had difficulty with 
a teacher.” 

Comments on the questionnaires show high school pupils are 
ready to assume more responsibility for managing their own affairs 
if their needs for counselling are met. With guidance they are eager 
to assume responsibility in helping to manage the activities of the 
school. We cannot deny the responsibility of counselling and guidance 
to prevent as many students as possible from dropping out of school. 
If a curriculum is to function. it must provide experiences and life 
situations that meet the needs of individual differences. Every child 
has a right to succeed in something. 

Seventy-five and six-tenths per cent of thes eniors confided in 
their mother, 32.3% talked over personal problems with their father, 
and 24.4% confided in a personal friend. The study showed that 
61.3% of the seniors benefitted often by the advice received, and 
29% benefitted occasionally. 

Guidance must be positive. It consists of helping pupils to set up 
objectives that are dynamic, reasonable and worthwhile. The need for 
guidance is acute today because of the increased complexity of social 
life and the changing character of sanctions as determined by the 
home, community and industry. Counselling is too complicated and 
difficult a task to add to the heavy load of the classroom teacher. This 
means a successful guidance program must have emphasis upon the 
reciprocal relations between the classroom teacher, the counselor and 
the principal. . 

According to the study of Omaha high school seniorsyindividuals 
in these schools are most often counselled in -the following items: 
planning a class and study schedule, learning to solve their problems, 
improving their work, planning a four-year high school course, decid- 
Ing upon a purpose and getting a job. It is quite significant that few 
schools counsel on boy and girl relationships. The high schools are 
not meeting the needs of adolescents as long as boys and girls are 
not counselled in how to develop a normal and healthy interest in and 
télationship with the other sex. 

_ A high school student should have a fair chance to become in- 

formed about colleges. He should know about the numerous colleges 
other than the restricted liberal arts schools and be directed toward 
colleges in terms of his actual abilities. The study in Omaha showed 
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40% of senior girls had selected a college and 31% of boys named 
a college. Although the questions were presented in the latter part of 
the last semester, many seniors showed uncertainties, others named 
at least two schools, showing no definite selection. Curriculum plan- 
ning and soliciting cooperation from parents would help to make a 
more positive decision for the young people. 

To supplement the information received from the students, an 
interview was conducted with some of the parents. A letter of expla- 
nation was sent to the parent which stated the purpose of the inter- 
view, to find out about the relation of the high school youth to his 
home. Only one parent refused the interview. Home problems and 
the desire for more guidance in the schools stood out in the parents’ 
minds. 

In summarizing, it is obvious that counselling is the core of the 
guidance program ; second, that guidance is needed by all youth and 
that intelligent self-guidance, not prescription, is the goal to be sought. 

The youth that can use his knowledge and experience to solve 
his own problems has become a wholesome integrated personality and 
has developed his philosophy of life. 


Dr. Sullenger is Professor of Sociology at the University of Omaha— 
Mabel B. Carlson is with the same institution. 
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How to Lie with Statistics, by Darrell Huff. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1954,142 pages. $2.95. 


They've Got Your Number, by Robert Wernick. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1956, 124 pages. $2.95. . 


Both these volumes have more in common than their light-hearted 
titles. They were both issued by the same publisher in handy pocket 
size, both were written in an engaging and vivacious style, and both 
were interestingly illustrated with Peter Arno-like cartoons. 


In each case, moreover, the sardonic humor tends to disguise the 
fact that the book is based on expert knowledge. Mr. Huff, for 
example, plowed through a goodly number of written works, then 
secured the cooperation of members of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, who submitted examples of the misuse and abuse of statistics 
from their personal collections. Mr. Wernick’s volume, a discussion 
of the “supertests which lie in wait for you at every turning of the 
road from your cradle to your grave,” also shows thorough knowledge 
of the area it surveys. The author has delved into the best literature 
in the field and his illustrations were taken from outstanding tests. 

Here the resemblance ends. For there is a fundamental difference 
between Mr. Huff’s and Mr. Wernick’s positions. The former ab- 
solves the professional statistician. Instead, he exposes the chicanery 
of certain commentators, politicians, lobbyists, and Madison Avenue 
Practitioners, intent on “proving” that their products have that secret 
built-in goodness. Mr. Wernick, however, attacks the testers them- 
selves. In his opinion the testing movement today represents no more 
than a “very tentative groping toward an understanding of human 
behavior.” Hence he suggests that the psychometrists cease hawking 
their wares (in this case, personality tests) and confine their efforts — 
to writing articles in learned journals for each other’s edification. 


It is hardly surprising that Darrell Huff’s volume has already 
been liberally quoted by statistics textbooks. Its gay anecdotes offer 
the student ample warning of the pitfalls that await the unwary in the 
field. There is little chance, however, that Mr. Wernick’s book will 
achieve the same recognition. Concentrating on the shortcomings in 
the testing movement, he fails to give it proper credit for its very 
teal accomplishments. Despite its real charm and readable style, this 
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book is not destined to become a basic reference work in psychology 
courses. For it reveals only one side of the coin and paints only part 
of the whole picture. 


FREDERICK SHAW 
Board of Education, New York City 


American Minorities: A Textbook of Readings in Intergroup Rela 
tions. Edited by Milton L. Barron. New York: Alfred A. Knopf 
1957. 518 pp. 


Dr. Barron has successfully recorded the major religious, social, 
economic, and racial problems of American Minorities. To achieve 
this, he selected excerpts from the writings of such authors as Allison 
Davis, C. James Fleming, E. Franklin Frazier, Marcus Lee Hansen, 
Otto Klineberg, Gunnar Myrdal and others. This book presents won- 
derful background material on how these problems originated. The 
reader learns what has been done about these problems through the 
years and the present issues facing the American population. 

For the teacher or student in the field of sociology, history, hu- 
man relations or the social sciences this book is of great value and 


well worth reading. 
Joun Mapen 


